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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE AND POSTHUMOUS 
WORKS OF RICHARD CLARIDGE. 
(Continued from page 148 ) 


We mentioned before a conference he had in 
Latin, with a Hungarian, who residing for some 
time after at Oxford, R. C. writ to him the fol- 
lowing letter, which, whether sent to him, or not, 
we cannot determine ; but the copy found among 
R. C.’s manuscripts we here insert. 


















































To Paulus a Gyongiosi, an Hungarian, a Stu- 
dent at Oxford, Anno 1699, 

Well advised (in my opinion) was thy coming 
over out of thy own country into England; not 
only to be acquainted with our manners and cus- 
toms, which in several points are very commend. 
able, and worthy of imitation, and may requite 
the toil and difficulty of so long a journey ; but 
also, which is the main point of all, to observe 
the religion maintained and used amongst us; 
and to make a serious enquiry into the variety 
of forms, and diversity of ceremonies, observed 
by the several societies of Christians; that what- 
soever upon mature deliberation, thou findest 
agreeable to the primitive pattern, namely, that 
of the apostles, as recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, thou mayst faithfully collect; and when 
it shall please God to restore thee to thine own 
country, mayst carry home, to his glory, and the 
benefit of thy countrymen. Verily a worthy un- 
dertaking, which from all virtuous and good men 
deserves approbation and encouragement. 

But purposely omitting all suck things as re- 
late to the customs and manners of our people in 
eo my mind soars an higher pitch, that, 

y the divine influence, thou mayst be instructed 
perfectly in the truth, as it is in Christ. 

Many, I confess, are the opinions that bear 
the name of Christianity; many are the sects, 
and various the ceremonies used in performing 
Worship, in which they differ among themselves, 
no less than in their opinions, some of which 
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are diametrically opposite. 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independents, and 
Baptists, do all differ in some articles of faith, 
in their mode of worship, and administering the 
sacraments (to speak after their manner) namely, 
baptism and the supper; and lastly, in the form 
of church government. 
disagree among themselves, yet they dounani- 
mously, and, as I may say, with public voice ex- 
claim against, and oppose the Romish Synagogue: 
they condemn the proud tyranny of the papacy, 
and with one consent do testify against many of 
its doctrines and ceremonies, some as plainly 
Anti-Christian, and others as trifling and im- 
pertinent. 
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The several sects of 
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But though they widely 


But, alas! In how many things doth this re- 


formation of theirs appear in some men’s eyes, 
even yet to need reforming! 
dent marks of the old apostasy do even to this 
time continue amongst them ! 
licts of the Romish Church (to speak freely) do 
they cherish in the bosom of the reformation, 
and as it were fondly embrace ! 
the sun at noon-day ; and hence arise the tears 
‘and lamentations of many of the righteous, who 
in this island both night and day with deep 
sighs, and earnest supplications, beseech the most 
merciful God, that he may at last have compas- 
sion on his heritage, which lies neglected, and 
over-run with the briars and thorns of error. 


How many evi- 


How many re- 


This is clear as 


The primitive piety flourished in the last age, 


and many made an excellent confession in the 
sight of many witnesses: I mean, the martyrs 


during the persecution that raged in the days of 
Henry the Hight, and his daughter Mary, under 
whose government, England being as it were 
turned into a field of blood, they sealed their 
testimony, either by imprisonment, or in the 
flames. But in the succeeding reigns, that Chris- 
tian zeal by degrees languished ; yea, was as it 
were altogether worn out; until that about fifty 
years ago, the old piety being as it were again 
restored, it wonderfully revived. And now was 
there a general concern for religion, for clean- 
sing the temples from superstition, drawing up 
articles of faith ; and earnestly disputing about 
doctrine and worship, settling of churches, ‘and 
the ministerial call and office. All of them pro- 
fessing to have a zeal for God, were at length 
divided into separate societies, under several 
forms and ceremonies, mutually opposing each 
other. But men falling away from that true and 
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sincere fervency of spirit, in which they began, 
and entering with eagerness into debates and 
controversies, quenched those sparks of divine 
truth, which Christ the true light had kindled. 
Hence followed a form of godliness, the power 
of it being generally denied, saving that God 
under every form was pleased of his bounteous 
liberality to cause that some were still reserved 
to himself out of every tribe and society, who in 
this almost universal declension had not bowed 
their knees to the image of the beast mentioned 
in the revelations, nor worshipped him. I be- 
lieve also that there are, even at this day, many 
sheep of the heavenly shepherd, which are not 
yet gathered into his fold; this is my Christian 
charity, and I am not without hope, that in due 
time they shall be brought in. 

But to return to the point : the faithful under | 
affliction in Babylon, and humbly waiting for de- 
liverante from God, have at length obtained their 
desire : for that true light, which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, hath shined out 
of darkness, in the hearts of some, to give the 
light of the knowledge of the glory of God, in 
the face of Jesus Christ, who giving up in obedi- 
ence to the divine light, being called forth, and | 
commissioned by his authority alone, having 
the everlasting gospel committed unto them, and 
revealed in them, to preach to tlie inhabitants of 
the earth, aud to every nation, and tribe, and 
tongue, and people, Rom. xiv. 6, have been sent 
forth by God, who is the blessed and only 
potentate, the King of Kings, and Lord of 
Lords; who only hath immortality, dwelling in 
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our God, forever and ever, amen. For he hath 
done marvellous things ; his right hand, and his 
holy arm, hath gotten him the victory; the 
Lord hath made known his salvation : his right- 
eousness hath he openly shewed in the sight of 
the heathen, Psal. xcviii. 1, 2, for he hath sent 
forth his light and his truth, by which many 
have been led and conducted to his holy hill, and 
into his tabernacle. 


About this time, a particular friend of his, being 
concerned to travel in the work of the Ministry, 
for his encouragement in that service, he writ 
the following letter, viz. 


Dear and loving Friend,—“ Upon a weighty 
consideration of the Lord’s drawing thee forth to 
some service, I am persuaded he hath for thee, 
in the western parts of this nation, 1 am moved 
of the Lord to write as followeth : 

‘“‘ Behold, the day is come, wherein the Lord 
is fulfilling his ancient promise, saying, I will 
pour out of my spirit upon all flesh, and your 
sons and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall see visions, and your old men 
shall dream dreams ; and on my servants, and on 
my hand maidens, I will pour out in those days, 
of my spirit, and they shall prophecy, Acts ii. 
17,18. Many shall run to and fro, and know- 
ledge shall be encreased, Dan. xii. 4.. They 
shall not meditate beforehand, what, or how 
they shall speak ; for it is not they that speak, 
but the spirit of their Father that speaketh in 
them, Mat. x. 19, 20. 

“ Q the power that attends the testimonies of 





the light which no man can approach unto, 
whom no man hath seen, nor can see, to whom 
be honor and power everlasting, Amen, 1 Tim. 
vi. 15, 16. 

These faithful servants of the most High God, 
consulting not with flesh and blood, not depend- 
ing on arts or languages, or any human protec- 
tion; not fearing men, but inspired with the 
Holy Spirit, and fearing Almighty God, went 
forth, preaching the everlasting gospel, namely, 
Christ in men, the hope of glory. 

Now that great dragon the old serpent, which 
is called the Devil and Satan, who seduced the 
whole world, seeing his kingdom in the utmost 
danger, and the gate of deliverance open to his 
captives ; full of great wrath, left no stone un- 
turned, laboring with might and main, with his 
utmost craft and policy, to oppose and withstand 
the truth itself, and the promulgators of it. 
Hence arose a great and dreadful war ; Michael 
and his angels fought against the dragon, and 
the dragon fought, and his angels, but these pre- 
vailed not; for Michael, and his angels, viz. 
Christ the Lamb, and his followers, obtain the 
victory. Salvation is from our God, that sits 
upon the throne, and from the Lamb: therefore 
blessing, and glory. and wisdom, and thanksgiv- 
ing, and honor, and power, and strength, be unto 


these servants of the most high God! For they 
speak not in their own wisdom, will or time ; but 
‘they wait upon the Lord, in deep humility and 
| Silence, to receive from him before they minister 
unto others ; so that having an awful and dili- 
gent regard to the eternal in-speaking word, and 
neither staying behind, nor running before their 
guide, when they speak, they speak as the 
oracles of God, and theirspeech, and their preach. 
ing, is not with enticing words of man’s wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the spirit and with power. 

“ This is that living ministry, which the Lord 
hath raised up, and hath sent, and is sending 
forth in our days; and whether it be by male or 
female, by noble or ignoble, by rich or poor, by 
learned or unlearned, it matters not ; for our eye 
is not to be at the instrument of what sex, age, 
outward degree or quality soever, but to the 
power of the living God, which manifests itself 
in, and through the instrument. And as this 
power is minded both by speakers and hearers, 
the service and worship will be divine indeed : 
the Lord’s laborers shall see of the travail of 
their souls, and on both hands shall be satisfied. 

“Here the mouruers in Zion shall be com- 
forted, the feeble knees shall be confirmed, the 
careless sons and daughters shall be quickeued, 
the aliens and strangers shall be gathered, and 
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the obstinate and rebellious shall be left with- 


out excuse. 

“TI sce in the vision of life, a glorious work 
and service before thee. Behold the fields are 
white to the harvest, many are wandering as 
sheep without a shepherd, and others waiting 
for the consolation of Israel. Be faithful, and 
thy labors shall be crowned with abundance of 
increase ; no tveapon formed against thee shall 
prosper, and every tongue that riseth up against 
thee thou shalt condemn. Keep tow, stand in 
the cross, aud wait in stillness and simplicity, 
and never open thy mouth in public, till thou 
certainly feelest him to open, whose sole preroga- 
tive it is in the gospel ministration. My soul 
hath been, and is in a travail for thee, and a cry 
ariseth in me to the Lord, that he would hide 
thee in the hollow of his hand, and lead thee in 
the way he would have thee to go, and then thy 
goings will be safe, and his work shall prosper 
in thy hands. Do thou worthily in Ephratab, 
and be famous in Bethlehem. This is in tender 
love from 

Thy traveling friend and rn ‘ 
Xe 


[To be continued.) 


The following letter was from the pen ef our 
valued friend, Harriet J. Moore, and addressed 
to Caroline Halsted, whose memoir appeared in 
a former volume of this periodical. It was truly 
a word in season to her tossed spirit, which soon 
after was released from the shackles of mortality. 


Philadelphia, 3d mo. 5th, 1855. 

Dear CAROLINE,—I do not remember that I 
have written to thee, but my mind has so oft 
embraced thee in near feeling and sympathy 
since thy return home, and on hearing of thy 
increased indisposition, that 1 can say thou hast 
been as ‘‘an epistle written in the heart.”” When 
thou wast with us, I felt that thou wast a plant 
of my heavenly Father’s right hand planting— 
that thou wast often watered as with the dew of 
heaven, and preparing fer the Master’s use, and 
should it be that, at this early stage of thy 
earthly existence, thou hast fulfilled the work 
and art prepared to be gathered to the heavenly 
kingdom, thou wilt escape much that falls to the 
let of those who are longer continued in muta- 
bility. And now, as I write, the conviction is 
renewdly given, that thy life will be lengthened 
until there is a ripeness for a blissful immor- 
tality. Yes, my precious young friend, the pro- 
phet’s language is applicable to some of us, who 
have partaken of the cup ef suffering—“ I have 
refined thee, but not with silver; I have chosen 
thee in the furnace of affliction.” And if our 
“light afflictions,” as the apostle terms them, 
do but work for us that ‘exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” may we not, like him, have to 
rejoice in tribulation? It is a remarkable fact 


that now presents to my mind, that all the 
Scripture promises are to those who suffer—who 
endure tribulation and affliction. To these the 
tender mercy, loving kindness and compassion 
of* our heavenly Father are most conspicuously 
manifest. No doubt, in the frequent reading of 
of the Holy Scriptures, thou art streagthened and 
may be confirmed in this view. ‘“ When thou 
passest through the fire, the flames shall not 
kindle upon thee, and through the waters the 
flood shall not overflow thee.” No doubt thy 
state at times is similar to this, then my dear 
C. remember the gracious promises. And how 
sweet to trust our all in the hands of Him, who 
is the unslumbering Shepherd, watching over 
his flock in the night season, as well as in the 
day, when the dawnings of spiritual light enables 
us to see that He is nigh. I have often craved 
for myself the confiding faith and humble trust 
that David in his Psalms so beautifully portrays. 
Read the outpourings of his spirit in the 28d 
Psalm, commencing “The Lord is my Shep- 
herd.” 

Since I saw thee my health has been very 
poor; at times I have been doubtful of being 
again able to get to meetings and attend to house- 
hold duties ; but, with gratitude, | may acknow- 
ledge the favor of being much improved and 
able so te do, what my hands find to do. 
I trust the dispensation, so recently passed 
through, may accomplish the end for which 
i¢ was meeted out to me—to purify and refine 
the spirit, and prepare it for union and com- 
munion with infinite purity. 

Farewell, dear C. The salutation of my spirit 
is, may grace, mercy and peace be with thee 
and abound, comforting and confirming thy faith 
in Him who is near, and will keep thee to the 
ead. 

Thy friend, Harriet J. Moore. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY. 


By the instrumentality of some member of 
our Society, an old and most valuable work has 
been republished. 

William Law, a minister of the Church of 
England, early in the last century published a 
small book, entitled: “ An humble, earnest and 
affectionate address to the Clergy.” It was 
chiefly addressed to the Episcopal clergy, but 
loses none of its force with reference to minis- 
ters of all denominations of Christians, and all 
professors of religion. Far in advance of his 
clerical brethren, he promulgated views in accor- 
dance with the liturgy of his own church, so 
consonant with the views of Friends, that he 
drew upon himself the severest strictures. _ Few 
writers among Friends were able to express 
themselves with equal clearness upon the doc- 
trines of their own Society. 

In the words of one who desired the republi- 
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cation of the work, its author expresses himself; because another does them. Every man is not 


upon the essential points of Christianity with 
marvellous perspicuity and force. 

The re-publication was under the personal 
supervision of John Townsend of West Phika- 
delphia, an aged Friend and minister. The 
work is for sale in Philadelphia; and for the 
accommodation of such as live near the city of 
Albany, a supply may be found at the book 
store of Sprague & Co., of that city. 

Sprague & Co., will fill orders for any of the 
standard works of Friends at-short notiee. 


Freprick 8. Pease, Albany. 


Selected from the Diary of Margaret Woods. 


2d mo., 1809.—In the parable respecting the 
distribution of the talents, the servant who had 
received the five, gained other five; and the 
servant who had received the two, gained other 
two. Both of these received the sentence of 
‘¢ well dons,” from their Lord. And if he who 
had received the one talent had made the same 
proportionate improvement, and gained another 
one, there is no reom to doubt but that he like- 
wise would have received the same approbation 
and the same reward. There seems, therefore, 
no cause for discouragement to any diflident 
minds, if upon a review of themselves they con- 
clude that they have done and can do but little; 
since, if they do what their hands find to do, 
with the desire of pleasing their Master, there is 
no doubt of their services being accepted by 
Him. 

The broad river, that furnishes water to towns 
and cities, and has ecommerce floating on its sur- 
face, attracts the eye of beholders, and is obvi- 
ously useful. Smaller rivers may in degree con- 
fer the same benefits. The little brook, when 
compared with these, may appear very insignifi- 
cant; yet still it has its use, and by gliding 
gently on in the course designed it, its benefit is 
felt in many solitary cottages, and it furnishes 
refreshment to the cattle that are grazing by its 
banks. Thus we may compare the man who has 
the five talents, and who makes the proper im- 
provement of them, to the broad river ; he stands 
conspicuous, and his usefulness is felt and ad- 
mired. But the man with the one talent, who may 
be eompared to the little brook, need not estimate 
himself as of no use; and though he may shrink 
from a comparison of his own labors and abilities 
with those of the others, yet, if he pursue his 
right course and occupy with his one talent, he 
will no doubt be esteemed as a faithful servant. 
Between the broad river and the little brook, 
there are a great variety of streams of different 
dimensions ; 80, between the five talents and the 
one, there may be many gradations. To keep 
in our own sphere, is a lesson necessary for us 
to learn; not to aspire after those things which 
are beyond us, or fancy we must do great things, 


called to the same station, or the same employ- 
ments ; and if we do the best we can, im the situ- 
ation in which we are placed, I believe it is all 
that will be required at our hands. To guard 
our own tempers and inclinations, to subdue self 
and keep it in subjection, is sometimes laborious 
work, and will be taken into the account by 
Him, who has pronounced a blessing on the pure 
in heart, and, like the two mites cast into the _ 
treasury by the poor woman, be esteemed of 
more value than the large sums cast in by those 
who were rich, 


TO THE YOUTH. 
“Be ye also ready, that though called early, ye may goin peace.” 

Diep, at Colerain, Ohio, 4th mo. 22d, 1856, 
of consumption, ANNA B., daughter of Isaae 
Wells, aged 23 years. 

She was for several years very delicate, yet, 
having a great desire to be a teacher, applied 
herself elosely to the eultivation of her mind, 
and (self-aided almost) made such progress, as 
enabled her to instruct in the primary branches. 
After being engaged for some time to the satis- 
faction of her «employers, she believed it right 
to spend a few months in a boarding school, that 
she might become better qualified for that ser- 
vice. She entered in the autumn of 1854; and 
though often feeble, pursued her studies as dili- 
gently as her bodily strength would allow. Being 
of an amiable disposition, she established herself 
in our affections, and we were willing to hope that 
she would enjoy better health. In 1855, she 
attended Philadelphia Yearly Meeting; at the 
close of which she walked in the rain to the 
ferry, and rode in the stage without drying her 
shoes. She contracted a heavy cold, and her 
health declined, though (for two weeks) she was 
able to attend school part of each day; but, at 
length, she had to relinquish her intention and 
return home. A few weeks after, she wrote to me 
for “‘a recommendation,” intending to take a 
school ; so lively was her interest in the children 
of their neighborhood, (whose opportunities were 
very limited,) and her concern that they might 
have a religious, guarded education. At length 
she felt the disease, which had been slowly 
progressing, was rapidly gaining ground; and 
she could labor no longer. In quiet resignation 
she yielded. She was not surprised nor alarmed; 
for it had seemed for years, that “death was 
in all her thoughts.” She expressed much to 
those around her while on a bed of languishing, 
of the fulness of peace in prospect before her, 
in view of her release from this world of trial 
and change, A few days before her close, a 
Presbyterian neighbor inquired, if “she would 
not wish toconverse with a minister about spirit- 
ual things?” She replied, “It matters not—my 
mind is fixed; my peace made; I fear not death; 
I only eraye my departure. may be easy. Death 
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has no terror, the grave no victory ; for, my soul 
triumphs over ‘death, hell, and the grave.’” 
She told her dear parents “not to think hard 
of her, because she went to boarding school,” 
(they having discouraged her on account of her 
feeble health.) ‘* My peace,” said she, “‘ seemed 
to be in it.” “Tam glad I went.” The evening 
before her close, she called her brother William 
to her, and addressed him: ‘‘ Dear Brother, do 
not hold me; let me go to the realms of bliss 
above, beyond all pain and suffering. Pray for 
me to be set free this very night if it be my 
Heavenly Father’s will.’ To her Father she 
said, ‘I feel my end approaching,” and then ap- 
peared in fervent supplication—“‘O! Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit! yea, Lord! this mo- 
ment, if such be thy will; nevertheless, not my 
will, but thine, Q God! be done!” After this 
she suddenly revived, and said, “I have some. 
thing on my mind for some present,—all sit 
down ;—my blessed Lord has prolonged my life 
one night more.” Then told her brothers her 
wish, and requested a private interview with her 
father, to whom she relieved her mind—asked her 
brother Levi to read several chapters in the New 
Testament, and remained very cheerful and easy 
till day break; then asked for a basin of water, 
washed her hands and face, adjusted her hair and 
cap, and folded her hands, saying: ‘Now, 
Lord! I am ready, and await thy will;”—she 
continued in supplication, and passed so quietly 
away, that none present could discern when the 
vital spark fled. Her brother in his letter 
to me, says: ‘So easy, so tranquil, so triumph- 
aut a death none present ever before witnessed.” 
M. 8. L. 
Moorestown, N. ¥., 5th mo. 12th, 1856. 


MACAULAY AND GEORGE FOX. 
(To the Editor of the Morning Advertiser.) 

The attacks of Mr. Macaulay, in his recent 
volumes of his History of England, on the 
Covenanters, the Puritans, and William Penn, 
have naturally called forth indignant remon- 
strances from those who think highly of those par- 
ties; but the character of George Fox, the founder 
of the Society of Friends, has been still more gross- 
ly and unjustly maligned by Mr. Macaulay; 
and who has stepped forward to defend him ? 
Perhaps it is the very extravagance of the charge 
which has disarmed it of its force, and which has 
not induced even the Society which maintains his 
principles to come forward on his behalf. And 
yet, so injurious an assault on a truly noble 
character ought not to pass unnoticed, as if it 
Were in any degree admitted to be warranted. 

In about half-a-dozen pages Fox is sketched 
of as a fool, a simpleton, a man of disordered in- 
tellect, absurd in his theories, crazy in his doc- 
trines, and talking and writing “nonsense” and 
“gibberish.” “If we form our judgment of 
George Fox,’’ says Maeaulay, “simply by look- 
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ing at his own writings, we shall see no reason 
for placing hin morally or intellectually above 
Lodowick Muggleton, or Joanna Southcote.” 
Vol. iv, p. 28. 

That, Sir, is the deliberately recorded judg- 
ment of Mr. Macaulay on George Fox. Can 
such a judgment be held for a moment to be a 
sound, impartial, and philosophical judgment? 

an it be possible that the active and successful 
endeavors of Friends in Edinburgh, some years 
ago, to unseat Mr. Macaulay, when they deemed 
him inattentive to his Parliamentary duties, be 
the cause, that in his history he falls thus lustily 
on every Quaker who comes across the path? 
If so, it is a circumstance most pitiably deroga- 
tory to the dignity, and detrimental to the char- 
acter, of the historian, for reliability. Such a 
judgment is a gross insult to ever member of 
that highly estimable Society, which to this day 
hold the fame and the doctrines of George Fox 
in reverence. Is it at all likely that the people 
of Fox’s own times—not merely ordinary and 
uneducated people, but judges, clergymen, 
scholars, and gentlemen of all parties and ranks, 
in thousands—would have flocked after him, if 
he only “talked and wrote nonsense and gibber- 
ish?’ Is it likely that at this time of day, 
when every man thinks and inquires for himself, 
amid a blaze of intellectual light, that a large, 
wealthy, well-educated, and acute body of our 
countrymen, who have long distinguished them- 
selves by their general sagacity, and by their 
active pursuit of moral and national reforms, 
should still cling stedfastly to the steps and the 
teachings of a man who only “ talked ‘and wrote 
nonsense and gibberish ?” 

The assertion is too preposterous. It is, in- 
deed, so preposterous, that I shall not stop to 
inquire, in the slightest degree, what were “the 
talk and the writings” of thisman. Luckily they 
are still before the public in good legible type, 
and any one may easily learn what they are in 
Fox’s own Journal, in Sewell’s History of the 
Quakers, in Barclay’s celebrated Apology, and 
in Thomas Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism, 
In those works, the last by a clergyman of the 
Church of England, the reader would find to his 
astonishment, if he had previously been so ill- 
informed as to be capable of believing for an in- 
stant the calumny of Mr. Macaulay, that George 
Fox was one of the most noble, disinterested, 
intellectually able, and religiously profound and 
independent men that ever lived. He would 
very soon perceive that the doctrines which he 
preached, and for which he suffered, in his own 
day, are become the doctrines of almost every 
Christian Church existing. That he was an 
especial hater of shams and sycophancy, upright, 
brave, independent, and clear-seeing. That he 
seized on Christianity literally and substantially. 
That he saw it as expounded in the New Testa- 
ment, not only as a principle which purified and 
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renewed the religious life of the soul, but which 
earried inevitably its reforming power into every 
human law and institution. Taking the ground 
that Christianity taught civil and religious 
liberty, and that its first injunction was to love 
God, and its second to love our neighbor as our 
selves, he declared war against every species of 
oppression and despotism. He arrived at the 
full conviction that war, slavery, and the domina- 
tion of particular churckes and ereeds, were as 
opposed to the spirit of true religion as to the 
true interests of mam. Fox himse)f, when in 
Barbadoes, began that crusade against negro 
slavery, which has in our time extinguished the 
slave-trade and slavery in our own country. 
This doctrine, perpetuated amongst his disciples, 
made them the instant and most zealous allies 
of Clarkson and Wilberforce, when they opened 
— successful campaign against this monste 
evil. 
Are these the doctrines and influenees of a 
man who only “ talked and wrote nonsense and 
gibberish?’ That Fox was an illiterate man, 
he was himself the first to declare and record ; 
and it is surprising that Mr. Macaulay should 
not have seen that this was a part of his real 
glory. That being illiterate really enhanced his 
greatness, showing that it was by an inherent 
force of native intellect, not by the advantages 
of learning, that he made his way to eminenee. 
That which has always been held to be one of 
the marvels of the character of Shakspeare, and, 


indeed, of the Apostles, eannot be a legitimate 
cause of ridicule in George Fox. 

But, instead of taking the superfluous trouble 
of inquiring, at this time of day, into the life 
and opinions of Fox, let us ask what has been 
the estimate of him by men of equal or superior 


mental calibre with Mr. Macaulay. Let us place 
testimony against testimony, and see what is the 
result. 

Coleridge in his Biographia Libraria, says: 

“One assertion I will venture to make, as sug- 
gested by my own experience, that there exist 
folios on the human understanding, and the 
pature of man, which would have a far juster 
claim to their high rank and celebrity if in the 
whole huge volume there could be found as much 
fulness of heart and intellect, as burst forth in 
many a simple page of George Fox.” 

That is the declaration of a man distinguished 
by the depth of his metaphysical researches ; 
and, in his ideas of religious and political govern- 
ment, by no means likely to over-estimate Fox. 

Charles Lamb, in his Essays of Elia, declares 
that Sewell’s History of the Quakers is worth 
more than all ecclesiastical history put together, 
because we have in it so neble a record of the 
noble principles of civil and religious life which 
Fox established. 

Governor Livingstone, a distinguished Ameri- 
can statesman, says: ‘George Fox alone has, 


without human learning, done more towards the 
restoration of real, primitive, unadulterated 
Christianity, and the extirpation of priestcraft, 
superstition, and ridiculous unavailing rites and 
ceremonies, than any other reformer in @hristen- 
dom has with it.” 

Sir James Mackintosh says of George Fox’s 
Journal, that “it is one of the most extraordi- 
nary and instructive narratives in the world, 
which no reader of competent judgment can 
peruse without revering the virtue of the writer.” 

And lastly, what says Thomas Carlyle, in his 
Sartor Resartus ?—“ This man, the first of the 
Quakers, and by trade a shoemaker, was one of 
those to whom, under ruder form, the Divine 
idea of the universe is pleased to manifest itself; 
and across all the halls of ignorance and earthly 
degradation, shine through, in unspeakable awful- 
ness, unspeakable beauty, on their souls. Who, 
therefore, are rightly aecounted prophets, God- 
possessed. Mountains of encumbrance, higher 
than Etna, had been heaped over that spirit; but 
it was a spirit, and would mot be buried there, 
That Leicester shoe shop, had men known it, 
was a holier place than Vatican or Loretto 
shrine. Stitch away, then, noble Fox! every 
prick of that little instrument is pricking inte 
the heart of slavery and world-worship, and the 
mammon-god. Thy elbows jerk in strong swim- 
mer strokes, bearing thee into lands of true 
liberty. Were the work done, there would be 
in broad Europe one free man, and thou art he.” 

Now, these testimonies of eminent men of our 
time accord perfectly with those which eminent 
men of George Fox’s time have left of him. We 
might take whole columns, from Cromwell to 
Elwood, the friend of Milton, but let us satisfy 
ourselves with a single passage from William 
Penn :— for in all things he acquitted himselfas 
a man, yea, a strong man, a new and heavenly. 
minded man,—a divine, a naturalist, and all of 
God’s making. He held in him the foundation 
of useful and commendable knowledge, and 
cherished it everywhere. Civil he was beyond 
all form of lauding. So meek, contented, 
modest, easy, steady, tender, it was a pleasure to 
be in his company. ‘Thus he lived and sojourned 
amongst us; and as he lived, so he died, feeling 
the same eternal power that had raised and pre- 
served him in his last moments.” 

Now, Sir, is it not at once amazing and most 
melancholy that Mr. Macaulay can allow himself 
to degrade the great subject of a national his 
tory, by stigmatising such a man as on & par 
with Joanna Southeote? Does he suppose that 
he is writing of a man before unheard-of and 
unknown? Does he suppose that he can, at 
will, reverse the calm judgment and affeetionate 
reverence of the British public, of a century 
and a-half’s duration? I cannot express the re- 
gret with which I find so unfortunate a qarica- 
ture in his pages—regret, not for George W 
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put for Mr. Macaulay. The blemish is not left 
on Fox, but on the work itself; and every lover 
of fame of both the living writer and the de- 

ted apostles of independent truth, will anx- 
jously desire to see these few unworthy pages 
replaced, in a future edition, by an estimate 
more just to the dead, and honorable to the 
historian. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 

London Friend. | Wiit1amM Howirr. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Waterford, 5th mo. 4th, 1856. 
Dear Friend,—The ac- | 


Wm. W. Moore. 
companying “‘ Address to Mothers ”’ has recent- 
ly turned up, as my mother was looking over 
gome old papers and books that belonged once 
toa female Friend and mother of a large fami- 
ly, member of our Monthly Meeting. She hand- 
ed it to me to read, asking if I did not think it 
excellent, and proposed its being sent to thee. 
Accordingly I have copied it, and if you, the 
“Committee of Friends,” think it will be profita- 
ble to publish it, do so. I would add that the 
family of this Friend show very clearly that they 
have not been left without the prayers of a 
righteous mother; and may be the manuscript 
has already been the means of great good. 

lam, very affectionately, thy friend, 


J. M. W. 


ADDRESS TO MOTHERS. 


“Train up a child in the way he should go.” 
In the vicinity of Philadelphia, there was a pi- 
ous mother who had the happiness of seeing her 
children, in very early life, brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and ornaments in the Christian church. 
A clergyman, who was travelling, heard this cir- 
cumstanee respecting this mother, and wished 
very much to see her, thinking that there might 
be something peculiar in her mode of giving re- 
ligious instruction which rendered it so effectual. 
He accordingly visited her, and inquired respec- 
ting the manner in which she discharged the du- 
ties of mother in educating her children. The 
woman replied that she did not know that she 
had been more faithful than any Christian mo- 
ther would be ininstructing her children. Af- 
ter a little conversation, she said, “ While my 
children were infants on my lap, as I washed 
them, I raised my heart to God, that he would 
wash them in that blood which cleanseth from 
all sin; as I clothed them in the morning, I 
asked my Heavenly Father to elothe them with 
the robe of Christ’s righteousness; as I provi- | 
ded them food, I prayed that God would feed 
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fant footsteps with a prayer, that their path 
through life might be like that of the just, which 
shineth more and more unto the perfect day ; and 
as [ committed them to rest for the night, the si- 
lent breathing of my soul has been that their 
Heavenly Father would take them to his em- 
brace, and fold them in his parental arms.” 
Here is the influence of the silent, unseen exer- 
tions of a mother; an influence which will be 
felt when those external accomplishments and 
fleeting enjoyments which many labor to give 
their children, shall be forgotten, or remembered 
only asthe means of smoothing a rapid descent 
to the world of sorrow. In this little story two 
things strike our attention, that these efforts 
were made early, and with a reliance on the di- 
vine blessing. This mother felt that she received 
her children from God, and was accountable to 
him for the manner in which she trained 
them up. She knew that her labors would 
be in vain, unless God should in mercy 
grant her the aid of his spirit to sanctify and 
save the soul; therefore, through all the du- 
ties of the day, and all the interesting period of 
childhood, she looked up to a God who is ever 
near to those who will call upon him, and who will 
listen totheircries. How happy must be that house- 
hold whose God is the Lord; what heavenly joy 
beams from every ‘countenance, and with what 
glorious hopes do they look beyond the grave, to 
that mansion provided for them in their Father’s 
house! And thrice happy must be that mother, 
who, in the fear of God and in reference to eter- 
nity, has thus performed her duty! There are 
feelings in a mother’s bosom which are known 
only toa mother. The tie which binds them 
to their offspring is one, compared with which, 
all other ties are feeble. It is to these feelings 
that the fact just stated will speak a language 
which must be understood ; and it must strike a 
note on this cord that will vibrate through every 
fibre of the soul. While appeals are often made 
to him who has lived long in sin that fall like 
the sound of empty wind upon his ear ; and the 
voice of warning thunders its truths to hearts of 
adamant; the appeal now made, is to an ear that 
is not deaf, to a heart that can feel. The noise 
and tumult of the active world often drown “the 
still small voice’ of the Gospel, which whispers 
in the ear of the man of business ; worldly wisdom 
sometimes leads men to neglect the question, 
“What will it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” But this address 
is designed for a different situation in life; for 
those whodo notmingle in the bustle and hurry of 
the world, whoare retired toa more quiet, though 


their souls with the bread of Heaven, and give | notan unimportant sphere. In some hour of silent 
them to drink of the water of life. When Ihad| meditation, this may fall into the hands of a 
prepared them for the house of worship, I have| mother; and the duties it recommends can be 
plead that their bodies might be fit temples for| performed even while engaged in the common 
the Holy Ghost to dwell in. When they left | business of the family. It is no fiction of poet- 
me for the weck-day school, I followed their in- ry that “just as the twig is bent, the tree’s in- 
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‘clined.”” When the mind begins to open, and 
the attention is first arrested by the objects that 
surround us, much depends upon her who in 
that tender period shall make the first impres- 
sions upon that mind, and first directs its atten- 
tion. It is there that the mother has an access 
and an influence which cannot be attained at any 
other period. 

As he gazes upon those twinkling stars that 
glitter in the evening sky, and asks, ““Who made 
those shining things?” It is a mother’s duty to 
tell the little prattler of that great and good Be- 
ing, who dwells in the heavens, and who is the 
Father of all our mercies. And as the mind en- 
larges, the mother tells the little listener of that 
Jesus who laid ina manger, and died on the 
cross. 

And when she softens its pillow for its night- 
ly slumber, and watches its closing eyes, it is her 
privilege to hear it lisp “Our Father,” and di- 
rect it to love that Father whose name it so ear- 
ly speaks. Let this golden opportunity pass, 
these days of childhood roll away, and the mind 
filled only with fabled stories and sportive songs, 
and the precious immortal is trained for some 
other state than the paradise above. Do you 


say you are ignorant, and not capable of giving 
instruction? As your child clings to your bo- 
som, he directs his inquiring countenance to you 
for some interesting story; you know enough to 
tell him of some hero, or king, and cannot you 


tell him of the King of Zion, the Prince of 
Peace? And what more could the learned phi- 
losopher tell this infant mind? You are unknown 
and obscure, you say. But you are known to 
your child, and your influence is greater than 
that of a Legislator or General. Your words 
are received with confidence, and ‘“ My mother 
told me so,” is an argument of sufficient weight 
to convince the child of the most important 
truths. Here you have an influence which no 


other creature can have, and can exert it under | Md 


circumstances the most favorable. It is not to open 
toa son the stores of science that may qualify 
him to rank among the learned and the wise of 
the world. It is not to adorn a daughter with 
the accomplishments which shall attract the at- 
tention of those who crowd the halls of pleasure, 
or move in the circles of fashion. But the ob- 
ject is far more noble, and worthy the undivided 
attention of those who live for immortality. 

- * “he * - o.% 

Who taught young Timothy, an early laborer 
in the vineyard of Jesus Christ, the first lesson 
of religious truth? Who led Samuel, a prophet 
and judge in Israel, while he was yet young, to 
the house of the Lord and dedicated him to the 
service of the God of heaven? A praying mother. 
Though the seed thus sown in childhood may 
not spring up and bring forth fruit while under 
the maternal eye, yet you must not conclude that 
it is lost. 


COLORED FLAMES. 


Hydrogen gas burns with a blue flame; stron- 
tium with a red flame; copper oxyd with a green 
flame, and many substances with a yellow flame, 
such as the common gas used in our streets. The 
cause of this must be owing to the forms of the 
particles or atoms undergoing combustion. They 
must be of such forms as to reflect their pecu- 
liar colors like a prism. When boracic acid is 
present in minerals, it is well known that they 
burn with a beautiful green flame; and Prof. 
Forbes, of Edinburgh, has recently discovered 
that chlorine produces the same result. A jet 
of chlorine directed upon the flame of a spirit- 
lamp or coal gas, produces a jet of green flame. 
When burning alcohol is injected into a globe 
filled with chlorine gas, the alcohol burns with 
a flickering green flame. When hydrochloric 
acid is dropped cautiously on the flame of burn- 
ing aleohol a greenish tinge is observable. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, § 
PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 31, 1856. 


PHILADELPHIA YEARLY Meetina.—In our 
last we gave some account of both the Men’s 
and Women’s Yearly Meeting, hastily drawn up 
from recollection. We now give extracts from 
the printed minutes expressive of some of the 
exercises that prevailed in those meetings—not 
so fully expressed in the notice of last week, 
These with the memorials, will occupy so much 
of our paper, as to preclude. for the present 
several communications. 


Drep,—At Keokuk, Iowa, on the 14th inst., after 
a short illness, Ropert Moore, in the 32d year of 
his age, son of Benjamin P. Moore, of Harford Co., 


——, On the 7th inst., in Mount Holly, of a pro- 
tracted and painful illness, Bevnan R. Cuapman, 
wife of Doctor John Chapman, in the 55th year 
of her age. 

During the course of the last sickness of this our 
dear departed sister, that grace which bringeth sal- 
vation did in her shine brightly. Her disease at 
times caused extreme suffering, which she bore 
with the patience and resignation of an exalted 
Christian. Her words relative to her spiritual con- 
dition were few, but her countenance frequently 
indicated that all within was peace. The travel 
of her spirit at seasons seemed to be that she might 
be preserved from murmuring or giving way to 
any thing like impatience, and that she might be 
enabled cheerfully to endure the heat of the furnace 
till the purifying process was completed. 

As she approached the end of her earthly pil- 

image, she did not view death as the “ King of 

errors,” but rather as a welcome messenger 
giving satisfactory evidence that he was disarm 
of his sting, and that the grave over her had no 
victory, but, on the contrary, that she through the 
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matchless love and power of her Heavenly Father, 
gloriously triumphed over all. : 

Shortly before her es she inquired of her 
husband how long he thought she would last, and: 
being informed that the conflict must soon be over 
(or words to that effect) her countenance beame 
with joy, and so continued for a few minutes, when 
her redeemed spirit took its flight (we trust) to 
that blest mansion of everlasting repose prepared 
for her by her Lord and Saviour. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Yearly Meeting 
of Friends, held in Philadelphia. By ad- 
journments from the twelfth day of the fifth 
month to the sixteenth of the same, inclusive, 

1856. 

At the Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Philadelphia by adjournments from the twelfth 
day of the Fifth month to the sixteenth of the 
same inclusive, 1856. 

Written Reports were received from all our 
constituent branches, by which it appears Rep- 
resentatives were appointed to attend the service 
of this meeting ; who on being called, were all 
present except eight; for the absence of five, 
reasons were given. 

The Representatives were desired to propose 
to our next sitting, a Friend to serve this meet- 
ing as Clerk, and one as Assistant Clerk. 

Second day, afternoon. 

James Martin, on behalf of the Representa- 
tives, reported that on conferring together, they 
were united in proposing William Griscom to 
serve the meeting as Clerk, and Dillwyn Parrish, 
as Assistant Clerk, for the present year. The 
meeting uniting therewith, theywere accordingly 
appointed. 

Third day, afternoon. 

In the consideration of the fifth Query, a re- 
newed care was felt to be necessary in regard to 
placing our children from among Friends, and 
particularly at boarding-schools, superintended 
by those who are not connected with us in reli- 
gious fellowship, and by whom, some of the testi- 
monies of Truth, as professed by us, are not re- 
garded. 

Fourteenth of the month, and fourth of the week. 

In the consideration of the important subjects 
contained in the sixth Query, the meeting was 
introduced into deep exercise ; and although dif- 
ferent views were expressed, an increased feeling 
of forbearance and brotherly love was experi- 
enced. 

The meeting proceeded in the consideration 
of the remaining Queries. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting informs, that 
the hour of meeting on the evening of First day, 
at Cherry Street, is changed from 7 to half past 
7 o'clock, from Ist of Fourth month to Ist of 
Tenth month ; and the meeting held at Reading 
now begins at 10 o’clock all the year. 

Bucks informs that Buckingham Monthly 
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Meeting, and all the Meetings constituting it, 
after the 1st of Fourth month last, convene at 
10 o’clock ; and that Bucks Quarter has changed 
the hour of assembling from 11 to 10 o’clock. 

Fishing Creek reports that the name of 
Muncy Monthly Meeting has been changed to 
“ Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, held at Mill- 
ville ;” and the hour of all the meetings of said 
Monthly Meeting has been changed from 11 to 
10 o’clock, from the 1st day of Fourth month to 
the last day of Ninth month, inclusive. Catta- 
wissa Particular Meeting has been laid down. 

There are thirty-six schools under the care of 
Monthly Meetings, the pupils of twenty-four of 
which are reported as attending mid-week meet- 
ings with their teachers. There are also nine 
schools reported superintended by Committees, 
but not taught by members. 


Fourth day, afternoon. 

The committee for the better accommodation 
of the Yearly Meeting, made a report which was 
satisfactory, and the committee continued, to give 
such attention to the subject as they may deem 
needful, and report to our next Yearly Meeting. 

The Committee appointed at the last Yearly 
Meeting to provide for its better accommodation, 
made a report, from which we take extracts. 


Report of the Committee to Provide for the better 
Accommodation of the Yearly Meeting. 

Soon after its appointment a meeting of the 
Committee was held, and a sub-committee sepa- 
rated to inquire whether a suitable location could 
be obtained, and on what terms; and also to fur- 
nish such other information as would assist the 
committee in carrying out the object for which 
it was appointed. 

At a meeting of the Committee keld the 15th 
of the 6th month, 1855, the sub-committee, after 
having examined various lots, and made estimates 
of their probable cost: Reported, “ That it was 
united in recommending the purchase of a lot on 
Cherry street, West of Fifteenth street, eighty 
feet on Cherry street, by one hundred and 
seventy-six feet deep, with a passage of jive feet 
in width from Race street, at the price of 
$14,000; or such portions of said lot as may be 
needed :” Provided, “One of the Monthly 
Meetings of the city agrees to purchase the lot 
adjoining ;” and also provided, “it is ascertained 
the sum of $33,000 can be raised by subscription 
or otherwise.” 

A Treasurer was appointed. Also a Building 
Committee, authorized to purchase the pro- 
perty, with an outlet of ten feet to Race 
street, for the sum of $15,000, and to draw on 
the Treasurer for such sums as would be neces- 
sary for its accomplishment. 

The two lots purchased, (one for the Yearly, 
and the other for the Monthly Meeting,) are ad- 
joining each other, and together have a front on 
Cherry street, of 160 feet, extending back towards 
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Race street 176 feet, with an outlet into Race 
street from the centre, of 20 feet in width, the 
easterly line being 51 feet west of Fifteenth 
street, and parallel therewith. 

The entire building, in accordance with the 
plan adopted, will be 131 feet long from north 
to south, and 80 feet wide, with projections 8 
feet deep on the central portions of the eastern 
and western sides. 

The northern meeting room will be 60 feet by 
80, the southern one 46 by 80 both with galleries 
on three sides. Between these rooms there will 
be a space of 25 feet by 96, which will be di- 
vided into three stories, designed for school- 
rooms, fire-proof, stair and passage ways, Com- 
mittee-rooms, and Library. The buildings to be 
located 30 feet from the line of Cherry street, 
with an open space (except opposite to the central 
projections,) of 40 feet on the east and west 
sides. 

The amount of subscriptions received by the 
Treasurer, up to the present time, is $24,594. 

The weather has been unfavorable for build- 
ing, and but little progress has been made in the 
work contemplated. The cellar has been dug 
and the mason work is about commencing. 
The carpenters have been engaged in preparing 
window frames, joist, &c.,and it is expected that 
the houses will be erected, and ready for use in 
the course of the fall, or early in the winter. 

The title papers have been executed and placed 
upon record in the proper office, and are deposited 
with the papers of the Yearly Meeting, in the 
fire-proof at Cherry street. 

On behalf of the Committee. 


RicHarD K. Berrts, Clerk. 
5th mo. 14th, 1856. 


The foilowing Minute expressive of some of 
the exercises of this meeting, was read, approved, 
and directed to be published with the extracts : 

In the early part of this meeting we were im- 
pressively reminded of the necessity of an in- 
dividual attention to our respective gifts, as the 
only means by which the testimonies of Truth 
can be advanced in ourselves or others. 

A sincere desire for, and a faithful obedience 
to, the blessed principle of light and life in the 
soul, was shown to be the true ground of spiritual 
worship, by which we are permitted to enter into 
communion with the Father of spirits, and as 
we become passive, like clay in the hands of the 
potter, we shall experience that which will enrich 
our own souls, and qualify us to labor in the 
cause of Truth and righteousness. Under this 
influence, we shall be drawn to seek opportuni- 
ties of assembling with our friends in religious 
meetings for the purpose of Divine worship. 

A sense of dependence upon Him who is the 
source and fountain of all our blessings, will 
humble our spirits, and enable us to labor in 
religious meetings for the arising of Divine life; 
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and this harmonious exercise will draw our young 
people to mingle with us in this public acknow- 
ledgment. 

We were reminded that the true ‘ground of 
unity was to be known in communion with our 
heavenly Father; and that as we dwelt in Him, 
and He in us, we should not be found contend- 
ing about doctrines and opinions ; but while we 
recognise a diversity of gifts, we should be har- 
moniously united in the one spirit. This would 
qualify parents and heads of families for the re- 
sponsible duties which devolve upon them in the 
right training of their offspring, whose tender 
minds would be reached by their consistent ex- 
ample. Dwelling under this influence, they 
would become possessed of those durable riches 
which are to be preferred to all the learning and 
wealth which this world can bestow; thus evi- 
dencing that their greatest joy is to see their 
children coming up in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord. In the exercises upon this sub- 
ject, a concern was expressed that our children 
might be preserved from pernicious publications, 
which have a tendency to draw the mind from the 
pure source of Divine Truth ; and that parents 
should endeavor to provide such reading as would 
tend to their profit. The advantage derived from 
an early acquaintance with the sacred truths re- 
corded in the scriptures was pointed out; and 
we were reminded thatalthough these testimonies 
may not be appreciated in early life, yet they are 
often as bread cast upon the waters, returning 
after many days to comfort and console the spirit 
in the midst of the trials and vicissitudes of our 
earthly pilgrimage. A concern was also ex- 
pressed, that our dear youth might be preserved 
from all those associations and excitements which 
unfit the mind for the enjoyment of the Divine 
presence. 

The subject of partaking of the unrequited 
labor of the Slave, continues to exercise the minds 
of many of our brethren; and while encourage- 
ment was extended to all to be fuithful to their 
conscientious convictions in this particular, it 
was feelingly remarked that the testimony of 
Truth was against oppression and cruelty of every 
kind, and that itis only as we abide undera 
feeling of humble dependence upon Divine direc- 
tion, that we can expect the Divine blessing. 

Testimony was borne to the value of our dis- 
cipline as a means of preservation to the Society ; 
but we were reminded of the importance of ad- 
ministering it in the spirit rather than in the 
letter, seeking for that wisdom which cometh 
from above, to restore those who have wandered 
from the fold. 

Feeling that we have been enabled in good 
measure to abide under the preserving influenee 
of the Father’s Love, qualifying us to transact 
the affairs of the Church committed to us in the 
peaceable spirit and wisdom of Jesus, with for- 
bearance and love of each other :—grateful for 
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the blessing, and with desires that this feeling 
may increase and abound, the meeting concludes, 
to meet again at the usual time next year, if 
consistent with the Divine will. 
Extracted from the Minutes. 
Witt1am Griscom, Clerk. 


A Memorial of Abington Quarterly Meeting, 
concerning JOHN COMLY, deceased. 

We are concerned under a deep feeling of the 
loss we have sustained, to give forth our testimo- 
ny concerning this our dear friend, and to em- 
body for the benefit of survivors some of the in- 
cidents of his long and useful life. 

John Comly was born at Byberry, in the 
county of Philadelphia, State of Pennsylvania, 
on the 19th of Eleventh month, 1773. His pa- 
rents, Isaac and Ascenath Comly, were members 
of our Religious Society, his mother being an 
Elder. He was carefully trained in the princi- 
ples of Friends, and at an early age, manifested 
those traits of humility, and love to God and 
man, which distinguished him through life. 

His desire for usefulness led him to select the 
employment of teaching, in which vocation he 
was engaged for a considerable time, near the 
place of his birth; and at a subsequent period, 
from a sense of duty, he entered as one of the 
teachers of the West-town Boarding School. 
His mind being enriched by a solid literary ed- 
ucation, he was admirably fitted for this impor- 
tant sphere. 

The numerous School Books published by him, 
have been extensively introduced into the schools 
of Friends, throughout the country, and bear 
upon their pages, ample evidence of the purity 
and depth of his concern for a guarded training 
of the youthful mind in the principles of Truth. 

The results of his labors in this respect are 
doubtless familiar to almost every member of 
our Society, and to many others, who have been 
educated within the influence of Friends. 

Like Samuel he was called to the work of the 
Lord in the spring time of life, and was from his 
early years, a careful observer of the injunction, 
not to forsake the assembling of ourselves togeth- 
er for the solemn purpose of Divine worship. 

In his maturer years he became zealously con- 
cerned for the right administration of the disci- 
pline, and in his 37th year appeared in the work 
of the miyistry. His labors were approved and 
his gift therein was soon after acknowledged. In 
addition to his services near home, he felt him- 
self drawn at various periods of his life to visit, 
on religious concerns, New England, New York, 
Ohio, Maryland, and other places less distant. 

The eventful period of 1827, found him in the 
capacity of assistant clerk to the Yearly Meet- 
ing at Philadelphia. It is only necessary in 
mentioning this fact, to allude to the greatness 
of the burthen that then rested on him. The 
prominent pirt which he bore in the trials and 
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exercises of that memorable occasion is well 
known. Few beside those familiar with his more 
private history, are aware of his deep sense of 
the greatness of the crisis, and the magnitude 
of the responsibility. He was bowed down un- 
der a weight of concern for the sufferings of 
the Church, and of prayer for its deliverance 
from a position, comparable to that of the Israel- 
ites of old. “But his bow abode in strength, 
and the arms of his hands were made strong by 
the hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” And 
when the Yearly Meeting, withdrawn from 
scenes of contention and strife, was re-organized 
upon its ancient principles, he, being eminently 
qualified by the head of the Church, was devo- 
tedly engaged in endeavoring to build up the 
walls of Zion, and strengthen her gates. 

In this service he visited Friends in various 
parts of the country, and his labors tended great- 
ly to a settlement on the peaceable principles of 
our profession. He refused all participation in 
anything calculated to engender strife, or per- 
petuaté that feeling of hostility which too much 
prevailed amongst the professors, of a reliance 
upon an immediate direction from the source of 
purity and love. 

In his later years he was renewedly brought 
under deep exercise and concern for the mainte- 
nance of our ancient testimonies in their origi- 
nal simplicity and purity, and was deeply tried 
at any manifestation, which, in his judgment, 
tended to invalidate the Scriptures of Truth, and 
the principle of waiting in the silence of all flesh, 
to be led and guided by the Head of the Church. 

In the transactions of the weighty affairs of 
the Church, he waited patiently for the 
right authority, and the right time; hence 
he was enabled to move, in the demonstration 
of the spirit and with power, and became con- 
spicuous for wisdom, and eminent for sound 
judgment. His counsel carried with it the evi- 
dence of Truth, and his remonstrance bore the 
stamp of authority. 

In his ministry he was practical, and to tke 
point. The solemnity and dignity of his de- 
portment, his solidity of expression, and close 
attention to the leadings of Truth, combined 
with the fervor of his zeal and strength of ar- 
gument, made him a powerful instrument in the 
Lord’s hand. 

The matter entrusted to him was delivered 
with earnestness and simplicity. He kept close 
to the principle and spirit of our profession, be- 
lieving and exemplifying in whatever he said 
and did, that the Master was with his Church as 
its director and guide, and that the weight of 
exercise was chiefly with the quiet, attentive, 
inward traveller, who, when called forth, gave 
evidence of authority not his own. 

In the Representative Committee, or a 
for sufferings, he long served as an active an 
useful member in its varied and arduous duties. 
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While performing these, he was necessarily much 
engaged in the correction or revision of the writ- 
ings of Friends, for which service he was pecu- 
liarly gifted. 

He appreciated the value of sound and _ heal- 
thy literature for the mental aliment of all, but 
especially the young, which, if not furnished, is 
too often supplanted by unprofitable reading. 

In consequenee of this, he, in connection with 
his brother, established a periodical, called 
“ Friends’ Miscellany,” for the promulgation of 
suitable matter among Friends and others. It 
was continued through a series of years, and be- 
came the means of preserving many valuable 
records that otherwise might have been lost. 

In his domestic relations, our dear friend was 
most exemplary, and in his neighborhood he 
was respected and beloved; the trials and afilic- 
tions dispensed to him, he bore with Christian 
resignation. 

A few days before his decease, in much bodi- 
ly weakness, he attended, in its regular course, 
this Quarterly Meeting, and was remarkably ex- 
ercised in impressing on Friends the advice of 
the preceding Yearly Meeting as contained in 
the extracts ; upon the subject matter of the first 
and second queries, with the hope that some 
channel might open for it to reach the objects of 
its concern. 

His death, which occurred at his residence in 
Byberry, on the seventeenth day of the eighth 
month, 1850, was somewhat unexpected, after 
an illness of but a few hours. Having passed 
through a long life of probation, in which he 
fought the good fight, and kept the faith, and 
having finished his course in the Church Mili- 
tant on earth, we cannot doubt he has been re- 
ceived into the Church Triumphant in Heaven. 

Read and approved in Abington Quarterly 
Meeting of Friends held the 8th of Fifth month, 
1856. 

BenJ.G. Fou.ke, 
Hannau T. LONGSTRETH, 


Clerks. 


MANKIND NOT SO BAD AFTER ALL. 

It is «-curious thing that the man, in all 
England, whose duty itis t» know mostabout crime, 
has been heard to say, that he finds more and more 
to excuse in men, and thinks better of human 
nature, even after tracking it through its most per- 
verse and intolerable courses It is the 
man who has seen nothing of life who is intolerant 
of his fellow-men Misanthropical peo- 
ple have, in most cases, been made misanthropes 
by hoping too much. But go on, thinking the 
best you can of mankind, working the most you 
ean for them, never scolding them because they 
will not be wise your way ; and, even then, being 
sure that, think as gently and as lovingly as you 
can, you have dealt but a scant measure of 
tolerance to your fellow-man.— Arthur Helps.in 
Fraser's Magazine, 1856. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


JUSTIN MARTYR—A SKETCH. 

Justin Martyr was a very remarkable man. 
In the title of his works he is called Justin the 
philosopher and martyr. He was, in fact, what 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius himself might 
have become, had it not been for some natural 
defect in his character as a lover of truth, or for 
the prejudices engenderéd by his stoical pride, 
An ardent lover of truth, Justin, as is well 
known, tried the various schools of heathen 
philosophy, and found them all wanting; his 
mind knew no rest in the search after truth till 
he embraced Christianity. He was born in 
Samaria, but brought upa heathen. At the 
time of the accession of Marcus Aurel'us, Justin 
was, according to one account, about sixty years 
of age; according to another, seventy at the 
least ; according to another, not much more than 
forty. Devoting himself in his early days to 
heathen philosophy, he was attraeted by the 
Stoies; but they could give him no satisfaction, 
when his soul yearned after the knowledge of 
God. He passed under the teaching of several 
sects, dissatisfied with them all, till at last he 
thought he found rest in Platonism. He rejoiced 
in Plato’s lofty views of the connection of man’s 
soul with the world invisible, and the hopes of 
going to God when the soul should shake off the 
body. Very touching is the well-known account 
he himself has left us of his conversion,—how, 
meditating one day on these lofty truths, he went 
forth to walk alone on the sea-shore, and was 
followed by an old man of kind and grave aspect. 
The stranger’s conversation corresponded with 
his appearance; they talked of grave and lofty 
subjects—the stranger pointed out to him the in- 
sufficiency of all human tedching, spoke to him 
of the prophets whom God had raised up as in- 
spired teachers, and urged the necessity of prayer, 
if the soul would really learn to know the God 
of truth. ‘ Pray,” said the old man, “that the 
gates of light may be opened to thee ;—not to 
all men does it belong to comprehend the truth, 
but only to him to whom understanding is 
granted by God and his Christ.” 

This interview made a deep impression on the 
mind of Justin, and he ultimately took refuge in 
Christianity, ‘esteemiug it,’”’ he tells us, “ the 
only safe and profitable philosophy.”’ Hence 
forth, still retaining his philosopher’s garb, he 
devoted himself to urge upon others that system 
in which his own soul had found rest. He wrote 
the two defenses of Christianity which we find 
in his works—one addressed principally to the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius, the other to the Roman 
senate during the the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
But if his arguments reached Marcus Aurelius’s 
ears, they failed not only to convince him, but 
even to make him friendly or just to the author. 
Justin, on his second visit to Rome, was appre 
hended with several of his friends and disciples, 
brought before Rusticus, the prefect of the city, 
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and commanded to sacrifice to the heathen gods. 
But he had learned even in his heathen days to 
admire the constancy of the Christian martyr, 
and he was not now to be terrified into a denial 
of the religion which had been for years the joy 
of his heart. Rusticus, the prefect, before whom 
he was summoned, was one of the philosophic 
teachers of Marcus Aurelius; and Crescens, the 
Cynic, the audience of whose school had dimin- 
ished by the teaching of Justin, is said to have 
urged on his death. The philosophers were 
jealous of the teacher of a true heavenly wisdom 
such as their worldly minds could not reach. 
Rusticus pressed Justin to renounce Christ ; but 
the friends with one voice declared their steadfast 
faith, and their hope of being preserved ata 
higher and more awful tribunal, before which all 
men must stand. Sentence was pronounced on 
them as refusing to sacrifice, and disobeying the 
commands of the emperor. They were all 
scourged and beheaded ; and the faithful secretly 
carried away and buried their remains. This 
martyrdom is referred by Milman to the year 
166 or 167, the sixth or seventh year of Marcus 
Aurelius. The Greeks celebrate the Istof June, 
the Latins the 10th of April, in memory of the 
death of Justin, and tradition points out the 
Church of St. Lorenzo without the walls of Rome 
as the resting-place of his remains. — National 
Magazine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Wn. W. Moort.—Estcemed friend: The fol- 
lowing distressing circumstance happened a few 
miles from the settlement where I live, and 
nearly all my neighbors, with myself, were in 
search of the little sufferers. The statement, I 
think, is as nearly’ correct as can be ascer- 
tained. I am thy friend, 

JAMES BLACKBURN. 


LOST CHILDREN—MELANCHOLY CIRCUMSTANCE. 

On the 24th of last month, about 8 o’clock 
in the morning, a. man by the name of Samuel 
Cox, living in Union Township, Bedford Co., Pa., 


in a remote and secluded place at the foot of). 


Alleghany mountain, about two miles from any 
inhabitants, took his gun and went a short dis- 
tance from the house to shoot a squirrel. His 
two little sons, the one about seven years old, 
and the other about five and a half, with their 
mother’s consent, attempted to follow him. When 
the father returned, the mother inquired for the 
children; but he said he had not seen them. 
They immediately went in pursuit, but not find- 
ing them, they gave the alarm, and the neigh- 
bors soon joined in the search; but not being 
found that day, the parents’ feelings can be more 
easily conceived than described; and it is be- 
lieved that, for about ten or eleven days, from 
three hundred to one thousand people were 
traversing the hills and mountain in quest of 


them. Little or no discovery was made unti 
the morning of the 8th instant, (just two weeks 
from the time they were missing;) they were 
then found about five miles from home, under a 
spruce tree, on the bank of a creek, both dead. 
A doctor, on examining them, thought the 
younger one had been dead about four days, and 
the other about two; it was also thought that 
they perished more from the inclemency of the 
weather, (as considerable of cold rain, and some 
snow had fallen during the time,) than starva- 
tion, as it was supposed they could have sup- 
ported nature on the beech nuts, chesnuts and tea- 
berries, that remained on the ground since last fall. 
They were taken to their grandfather’s, and 
both laid in one coffin, with linked arms, and 
committed to the earth, in the presence of about 
seven or eight hundred people. It was, indeed, 
an afflicting scene. The parents are in limited 
circumstances, but respectable characters, and 
very great sympathy was generally manifested 
towards them and the little wanderers. Indeed, 
the people generally acted nobly, contributing to 
their relief in almost every way they could. One 
respectable man in Bedford (town) offered one 
hundred dollars to any person that would find 
them living, or fifty if they were dead. This 
man was no way connected with the family, and 
it is said the money will be promptly paid, or 
at least offered. It is astonishing that they 
were not found sooner, as the woods had been 
searched farther from their residence than where 
they were found. 
Sth mo. 10th, 1856. 


RESIGNATION. 


We will not weep—we will not sigh, 
God bids us suffer patiently ; 

He wills it, and we know not why; 
But bless His name. 

He in his merey’s always nigh, 
Always the same. 


Whate’er the cup Thy hand shall fill, 
Father, we own Thy goodness still ; 

Though pain and wo the spirit chill, 
Though, one by one, 
Our hopes decay, 

Thy will, zot ours, be done. 


Teach us thy mandates to revere, 
Wean the weak soul from things,too dear, 
And if still rise the struggling tear, 
At Thy decree, 
Oh, let the spirit, wearied here, 
Find rest in Thee. 
Monteomery. 


There is nothing on earth so beautiful as the 
household on which Christian love forever smiles, 
and where religion walks, a counsellor and a 
friend. No cloud can. darken it, for its twin 


stars are centred in the soul. No storms can 
make it tremble, for it has a heavenly anchor. 
The home circle surrounded by such influences, 
has an antepast of the joys of a heavenly home. 
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LIFE IN CUBA. 


Extract of a letter from an American, a guest 
at the sugar estate known as the “ Flower of 
Cuba.” 


Manufacturing Sugar. 

This estate contains five thousand acres of 
productive lands. We rode for hours through 
immense fields of sugar eane, twelve to 
eighteen feet high. These ficlds are divided by 
beautiful avenucs of royal palm and-mango trees. 
Many of the trees are sixty to eighty feet high, 
in the distance looking like white marble 
columns. They commence cutting the cane in 
December, and the top is used as food for cattle. 
In Louisiana the cane has to be renewed annual- 
ly—here, once in ten or fifteen years. It is 
hauled in carts drawn by oxen to the sugar mill, 
which is usually located in the centre of the 
farm. The cane is passed between two large 
iron rollers, and the juice is pressed out, flowing 
through troughs into tanks, to be purified. It 
is next pumped into cisterns and boiled to a 
syrup. Qn this estate they make both clayed 
and Muscovado sugars. The former is made 
in tin moulds in the shape of a funnel, holding 
fifty pounds. These vessels are filled with green 
sugar; on the top is placed a layer of clay, two 
inches thick, and they are left three weeks to 
drip and dry. The clay is then removed, and 
you have a loaf of sugar, which is divided into 
three qualities. The top being the whitest, it 
is packed into boxes of four hundred pounds 
each, and is known in the commercial world as 
Havana box sugar. 

The best quality of Muscovado sugar is made 
by the centrifugal process. The raw material 
is poured into a machine which is turned by 
steam with great rapidity. In a few minutes 
you have a well grained dry sugar, which is 
packed in hogsheads, and is the quality shipped 
to the United States, while the clayed article 
goes mainly to Europe. Lime, blood, and ani- 
mal bones are used in the manufueture of su- 
gar. The crushed cane is dricd, and serves as 
fuel to heat the kettle in which the sugar is 
boiled, wood being a scarce article in this part 
of the island. Formerly the grinding was done 
by ox power, but recently the American engine 
has been introduced. The buildings and ma- 
. chinery on this estate cost three hundred thou- 
sand dollars. They work eight hundred han¢s, 
and about one thousand oxen, for five months in 
the year. The mill runs night and day—Sun- 
day and Monday. Three hundred acres are 
planted in vegetables, fruit, ete., for the negroes. 
They will make this year twelve thousand boxes 
and two thousand hdds. sugar, besides several 
thousand hdds. of molasses. The products of 
this farm would be worth in the Charleston 
market, one million dollars! The good people 
of the Palmetto State have to pay a duty of 


A 


thirty dollars per hogshead, to protect the Louisi- 
ana sugar planters, before they are permitted to 
sweeten their coffee with Cuban sugar. 

When introduced toa Creole lady, you think 
her flat and uninteresting. The education of 
the females is too much neglected, and then they 
are much restricted in their intercourse with the 
world. A very intelligent gentleman told me 
that the men did not wish to have their wives 
know as much ag they did. I told him in our 
country ignorant wives were the mothers of dull, 
stupid boys.— Southern Christian Advocate. 





COMMERCE IN COOLIES. 


Visitors to Cuba, during the past winter, have 
had enlarged opportunities of noting the condi- 
tion of the Cooly apprentices, of whom thousands 
swarm everywhere on that lovely island. On the 
plantation they have seen them driven to the 
field or the mill, like cattle, retained at work 
with the lash, and whipped cruelly for idleness 
or insubordination. In all particulars, they will 
have noted their agrestic life suffers in compari- © 
son with that of the African who toils at his 
side, for he is spared, because owned by his 
master, while Cooly servitude is restricted to a 
certain term of years; and every interest of the 
sugar and tobacco cultivator lies in extractin 
the largest amount of service within that term. 
Those reserved for domestic offices fare better. 
Yet, in the cities, the comparison between the 
African and Asiatic, is always favorable to the 
former. The Cooly, though of much greater 
intelligence, tact and industry, is more frequently 
whipped, more constantly overworked, more un- 
sparingly abused. They are bought and sold 
precisely as the African. When, by excessive 
cruelty, they are driven to despair, their refuge 
is suicide, opium supplying the means, and the 
expectation of immediate translation after death 
to the Celestial Emplre, whence they came, the 
inducement. The number of suicides is repre- 
sented as frightful. This scheme of slavery, 
every feature of which is worse in all particulars. 
than negro servitude, sickens the traveller in 
Juba at every turn. Every domestic duty, in- 
cluding those ordinarily assigned to women, he 
finds executed in the house where he lodges by 
these oriental slaves. Slaves, nominally, for 
seven years; but, substantially, for life, since no 
provision is made for restoring them to their 
homes; and, while in Cuba, their portion is the 
inevitable yoke. - 

A vessel laden with these wretched creatures 
was cast away near Havana, on the 28th ult. It 
was, we regret to say, a vessel owned in New 
York, and well known in the mercantile marine 
for its speed, though certainly no evidence of that 
quality was afforded by its last and fatal voyage 
from Amboy to Cuba, four months being the 
time. It left the former port with a crowded, 
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freight, decoyed on board, doubtless, by those 
atrocious and reckless representations which cor- 
respondents from that part of the world repeat to 
us as the staple of imposition upon an ignorant 
and guileless people. Of the five hundred and 
eighty embarked, eighty had perished before the 
voyage ended. What home-sickness, discomfort, 
privations and despair—what close crowding in 
pestiferous holds and cabins, while twice cross- 
ing the Equater—must have fed this awful ratio 
of death to life, we can readily imagine, with the 
aid of data furnished in other instances. Unlike 
the Guinea voyage, the path is long, reaching 

more than half around the globe. The food is 
"proportioned, not to the wants of the captives, 
but toa nice estimate of the lowest amount 
upon which human life can exist, slightly re- 
duced in favor of the profit and loss account of 
the owner. No occupant of a State prison sub- 
sists upon such Icnten fare. Water is doled out 
with equal parsimony. Discipline is of the 
sternest. Of course, discontent with such starva- 
tion-diet, and with the first awakening to the fact 
that the journey is not of a day or two, but of 
months, and that, instead of being free men and 
passengers, they are of less consideration than 
so many quadrupeds, is anticipated and provided 
against. The crew being comparatively few, the 

ds are made up by arming them to the teeth. 
A few examples are always made the first week 
out; what is the sacrifice of a half-dozen Asiatics, 
in the scale with the safety of the captain and 
crew? 
upon the poor creatures, in order to frighten 
them into abject submission and silence, is de- 
scribed, by occasional passengers in such vessels, 
as ‘absolutely demoniacal and heart rending. 
Thus, beaten, knocked down, kicked, cuffed, 
stabbed, thrown overboard or shot, if more than 
usually troublesome ; pent up in quarters filthy 
and thronged to that degree, that those who sur- 
vive the fevers thus engendered are enfeebled 
and wasted to the last tenuity; with no more 
clothing or means of warmth when doubling the 
bleak Capes at the South, than when passing un- 
der the burning line; is it any wonder that the 
loss of but 80 out of 580 should be named as 
creditable to the officers of the vessel? More fre- 
quently 20 per cent. are sacrificed on the voyage. 
Nay, in one instance, the captain found it due to 
his safety to smother the whole cargo, over 500, 
beneath the hatches, notwithstanding it involved 
subsequently the labor of throwing the dead 
ta overboard—a task of considerable magni- 
tude. 

And this barbarous commerce, begun in the 
practice of deception and falsehood upon the 
ignorant and needy, continued in a spirit of in- 
humanity at which human nature recoils with 
horror, and ended in dooming its victims to irre- 
trievable slavery, employs whole fleets of ships, 


The cruelty systematically practised | 


to perish on the guano islands of the Pacific, and 
in the mines of Peru and Bolivia. Thousands 
are carried to the British Colonies adjacent to 
Demerara, and to the British Islands in the 
West India Archipelago. Thousands are carried 
to Cuba and Port Rico. They swarm in Ualifor- 
nia—there, happily, not in a condition of in- 
voluntary servitude. And the most painful faet 
of all is, that American merchants, doubtless 
through ignorance of the traffic, send their ship- 
ping to assist in a business not a bit more hu- 
mane or respectable than negro slave-trading, 
and which has not already, like that, been con- 
demned as piracy by the common voice and law 
of nations, merely because the evidence of its 
enormous character has not been fairly spread 
before the world. That such current publicity 
may be soon attained, should be the desire of 
every philanthropist. Once instructed as to the 
nature of the Cooly commerce, the common 
sense of mankind must be so loud in its reproba- 
tion, that no law would be needed to deter a 
humane merchant from sharing in it; its attend- 
ant infamy would be prohibition enough. Until 
|that condition of public sentiment shall have 
| been excited, the task that Clarkson and Wilber- 
| force believed themselves to have finished will 
| be still incomplete. - 
| By referring to our telegraphic reports from 
, Washington, it will be seen that this matter has 
‘at last arrested the attention of Congress, and is 
|to be made the subject of special investigation ; 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs having been 
| instructed to inquire into the expediency of de- 
| claring the Cooly trade to be, like the African 
slave trade, illegal; and, on motion of Mr. 
| Pringle, the President was requested to furnish 
all the information he may have, touching the 
| traffic in Coolies by American merchants, and 
also in relation to the loss of the Sea Witch, on 
the coast of Cuba, to which we have alluded in 
this article.— Times. 

° 
A TRUE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

Trespassing upon the public ground, and 
defacing a park laid out for thé people’s pleasure 
|—a precedent for other architectural trespassing 
—a staring suggestion of a hoe-bandle staked 
through a_ half-bushel measure—inefficiently 
begging half-pence in Know-Nothing hats to pay 
ee for working on it—halting and limping 





on its upward way to artistic disgrace, the Wash- 
ington Monument at the Federal capital glares 
on all eyes painfully. 

Thrust aside upon the north-western edge of 


| the city—pushed out from even the lengthened 
| evening shadows of the houses of laboring men, 
themseives averted from the walls which enclose 
the rich, ina neglected house in a neglected field, 
is a school kept by a white woman for the edu- 


eation of coloured girls, Unlike the marble 


and sweeps every ocean. Thousands are carried ' Washington monument, this school bas not been 
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fixed, Unstable altogether, it has gone from 
street to street, and place to place—not willing- 
ly, but under compulsion. It has been an out- 
cast—almost anoutlaw. The hand of the black- 
guard boy has been against it. Grown-up men 
have reviled it, and cursed at it. Slaveowners 
have scowled upon it, and inquired of the Law 
for its ruin, and conspired its destruction by vio- 
lence. Vulgar women have insulted its mis- 
tress, and delicate ladies have experienced spasms 
of small disgust at her strarige employment.. 
Menaced, jeered, despised, neglected, and poor, 
this solitary teacher, all alone with God and her 
resolute purpose, has for years worked steadfast- 
ly—passing around no hat nor no bonnet for re- 
luctant half-pence, nor halting or limping on her 
upward way—laying block after block in the 
strueture of enlightened minds and good char- 
acters among the women of an oppressed race, 
in a community which legalizes their slavery 
and sanctions their extremest debasement. Is 
not MyrtTiita MineR’s school a true monument 
in the City of Washington ? 

We saw thirty girls in it, week before last. 
They are instructed in reading, writing, arithme- 
tic, geography, algebra, history, physiology and 
vocal music. Superior to many pretentious 
schools in our State in this respect, the exerci- 
ses in arithmetic and algebra were mental, and 
almost disencumbered of rules. The scholarship 
of these despised ones was as encouraging to the 
philanthropist as it was honorable to their in- 
structor. A hymn to Courage and Faith, finally 
sang by all, was so full of art and of humanity, 
so surrounded with suggestions of the eruel 
wrongs of one race and the injustice of another, 
and did so help to dignify the labors and elevate 
the character of the woman who had built this 
school in the very valley of the shadow of social 
contempt, that one of the visitors rose in tears 
and departed. ‘Tears afterwards came again to 
her eyes, in response to an inquiry innocently 
put, how the prejudice against color had been so 
overcome in Washington that white persons sent 
their daughters to this Colored School, to asso- 
ciate with blacks and ‘mulattoes? “There is | 
black blood in them all, Sir!” And so those 
fair-cheeked and straight-baired girls, with 
Greek ‘noses and thin lips, modest and delicate, 
were not white at all. They were negroes. The 
diabolically contrived law, that the child of a 
slave should follow the condition of its mother 
and nt of its father, chases in an endless blood- 
hound hunt, upon slave soil, the blood of the 
stolen African woman. A sight of white female 
slaves, as Saxon in look, eolor and action as any 
of the daughters of Albany, does give a North- 
ern father to realise slavery, in his very bones 
and marrow. 

Honor and success to the growing raahagee 
monument of MyrtTitLa Miner-—A/bany Even- 
ing Journal. 











INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Frovur avo Mgau.—The demand for Flour is steady 
and prices firm. Standard and good brands are held 
at $625 a6 37. Retail dealers are selling at from $6 37 
up to $7 50 for common and extra family brands, and 


$7 75 a $8 50 for fancy brands. Sales of Rye Flour at 
$362. Corn Meal is in steady demand; last sales at 
$2 88 for Brandywine, and 2 50 for Pennsylvania. 





VHEAP EDITIONS OF JANNEY’S LIFE OF 
WM. PENN AND GEORGE FOX. Just issued 
and for sale by Hayes & Zell, No. 193 Market Street, 
below Fifth North side. 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, bound in cloth 873 
Price of Life of Wm. Penn, containing a‘refuta- 
tion of the Macaulay charges, bound in sheep, 1 00 
Price of Life of G. Fox, bound in cloth, 875 
rt 6é “ ee ri sheep 1 00 
Either or both of the above works sent by mail pre- 
paid upon receipts of their prices in postage stamps or 
moneys 5m0, 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS.—The summer term of this Institution will 
commence on the 19th of Fifth month, 1856, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. 
Terus.—Seventy dollars per session, one-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. . 
No extra charges. For further particulars address, 
HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
Crosswicks P. O., Builington Co., N. J. 
3d mo. 22—3m. 


‘\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG MEN AND BOYs, is pleasantly situated 

in a very healthy neighborhood in Salem County, N. J. 
about twenty-three miles below Philadelphia. 

The Seventh Session of tkis Institution will open 
on the 19th of Sth mo. next, and continue twenty 
weeks. 

All the branches ofa liberal English Education are 
thoroughly taught; ard Lectures are delivered on 
Scientific subjects. 

The most approved system of Teaching which has 
been tested by experience is adopted and faithfully 
practised. 

Txxms.—$70 per Session, including Board, Tuition, 
attendance of Lectures; the use of all books and 
stationery, excepting Mathematical Books, and no extra 
charges except for the use of Mathematical Books and 
Instruments. 

A daily and tri-weekly line of stages pass the door 
to and from Philadelphia. 

For Circulars address the Principal, 

‘ ALLEN FLITCRAFT, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., Salem County, N. J. 
3d mo. 19th, 1856.—5m. 


REEN LAWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

GIRLS, is situated within five minutes walk of 
Unionville, Cheater County, Pa., nine miles south- 
west of West Chester, and sixteen northwest of Wil- 
mington. This school is easy of access by means of 
public stages passing through the village to and from 
the above named places. The summer term will com- 
mence on the fifth of fifth month next, and continue 
twenty weeks. All the usual branches of a thorough 
English Education are taught; also Drawing. - 

The French Language is taught at an extra charge 
of $5 per term. Needle work, extra $3 per term, 
Tuition, Board, and Washing, $55 per session. - Those 
wishing places please apply early, as the school is 
limited to thirty. 

For Cireulars address the Principal, Unionville, P. 
O., Chester County, Se 

EDITH B. CHALFANT, Principal. 

3d mo. 29. 


